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DISCUSSION 

Privy Vaults 

By Charles B. Ball 

Mr. Robert W. deforest presiding 

Saturday evening, June 3, at 8:15 o'clock 

Mr. J. W. MAGRUDER, Secretary Federated Charities, Balti- 
more, Md.: 

I have listened with the deepest interest to this paper of Mr. 
Ball's, for the reason that he has discussed things which we, in 
Baltimore, must become familiar with to the last detail, espe- 
cially during the next three years. 

I should like to call the attention of the president to the fact 
that the chief tenement inspector of Baltimore is here at this 
conference, having been sent by the health department, and the 
intention was that he have the advantage of just such discus- 
sions as Mr. Ball has started to-night. I suspect that Mr. 
Veiller invited me to speak for the reason that Baltimore has 
the distinction — I do not say that it enjoys the distinction — of 
having 67,000 earth closets. I have the exact figures from 
the health department here in my hand. 

Baltimoreans, as Mr. Veiller knows, would not be willing to 
have me enter into this discussion in a very conspicuous way if 
it were not for the fact that our city, after sixty years and over 
of agitation, has reached the point where it is spending $20,- 
000,000 for the installation of a complete sanitary sewe 
system. The engineer in charge of it, Mr. President, is a New 
Yorker, and he has told me that it is the most stupendous enter- 
prise of the kind in the history of the world ; that for the first 
time a city of any great size has created out and out, from the 
foundations up, a sewer system that reaches every house within 
its corporate limits. In other words, there will be, by the end 
of 1914 — in fact, they are going to finish the job probably by 
191 3 — 1,100 miles of sewer; which covers the point made in 
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Mr. Ball's paper as regards other cities, and makes Baltimore an 
exception, in that there will be no house beyond the reach of 
the sewer. 

Now, I have a paper from the assistant health commissioner 
of Baltimore, whom we hope very much we shall be able to 
retain under the next administration, showing that the connect- 
ing of all the houses with the sewer will begin this coming 
autumn, for the reason that the disposal plant will then be 
ready, and that they expect to complete the connections by the 
end of 1914. I hope that his dream will be realized. 

I have a recollection which came to me while sitting here to- 
night, of the first careful and painstaking investigation I ever 
made as to sanitary conditions in any American city. I went 
with Dr. Philip W. Ayers, formerly of New York, through cer- 
tain quarters of Cincinnati, where they had an elaborate sewer 
system ; the conditions were all favorable, and they had had 
facilities for proper drainage for I do not know how many years ; 
but I was surprised to find everywhere we went that there were 
these miserable privy vaults, and apparently they were unable to 
get the nuisances removed. Then when I went over to Baltimore 
nearly four years ago I found there what you have already 
heard about. Some genius there had invented a machine or 
pump that would do the phenomenal thing of throwing a stream, 
if necessary, 200 feet, and it was such an effective instrument 
that it been known to pass a pair of trousers, an army blanket 
and forty feet of rope. The inventor made a fortune out of it. 

They told me that this apparatus was being sold not merely 
in Baltimore, but in neighboring cities, such as Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago and other places ; throughout the country 
where they are supposed to have up-to-date sewer systems; 
that opened my eyes to some of the things brought out in Mr. 
Ball's paper, such as the difficulty that is frequently experienced 
in getting property owners to make the connections. 

There are some considerations which would indicate that 
Baltimore may have its extraordinary house-cleaning done up 
in very short order. For example, when it came to a vote in 
the month of June, on the final $10,000,000 with which to 
complete the sewer system, the people, although they were al- 
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ready heavily bonded and had been voting enormous sums of 
money in the last few years, voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
final loan, the vote being 44,000 for the loan and only 13,000 
against it. The total vote of 57,000 was itself unprecedented, 
going to indicate the tremendous public sentiment back of the 
enterprise ; and there is an air of expectancy that we are going 
to clean house and have a model city in respect to these things 
inside of the next four years. 

Another very encouraging fact is this, that prior to the installa- 
tion of the present great disposal plant, the sewerage commis- 
sion established an experiment station at Walbrook in north- 
west Baltimore, to try out the proposed system of disposal of 
sewerage, the cost of the station being $200,000. The expendi- 
ture of that $200,000, 1 may say incidentally, saved the city an 
unnecessary expenditure of $100,000,000. The $200,000 ex- 
periment plant was incoporated into the permanent sewer 
system. Three hundred sixty-eight householders were ordered 
to make sewer connection with this plant. I think it must 
have been a surprise to everybody that not one of them 
refused. Four or five of them, I believe it was, pleaded pov- 
erty and asked for time, but inside of five months the 368 
houses were connected with the disposal plant ; this too despite 
the fact that in almost every instance the houses were not on 
the building line, but were back in the yards, so that it was 
necessary to dig a trench from the sewer at the point of con- 
nection to the house. These trenches were from twenty to 
seventy-five feet long, and in that neighborhood there is bed 
rock, part of which had to be blasted, and it cost these prop- 
erty owners, many of them, as much as seven dollars a lineal 
foot to dig that trench. 

There is a feature in the Baltimore plant that will make it 
easier for property-owners, and that is that the last $10,000,000, 
as voted, is to be used for running laterals from the trunk sew- 
ers in streets or alleys to the building lines, — a provision 
which I think is unique. Therefore, when the notices are 
issued by the health department, the property owners whose 
buildings are on the building line will have nothing to do but 
to connect with the laterals which are brought right up to that 
line. Of course this is a great advantage. 
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The question remains as to what will be the attitude of poor 
people who are owners of property, and of people who are 
living in the alleys that belong to Baltimore's city plan. The 
health department is of the opinion that while it may take pa- 
tience and perseverance and persistence, yet there will be no 
very serious difficulty in bringing about the connection of their 
houses as well as of the houses of the rich. If so, we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our city, which is, comparatively 
speaking, a city of homes and not of tenements, is getting a 
complete sanitary sewer system and therefore is establishing a 
basic element in the building of the city that is to be. 

Mr. Albert L. Webster, Sanitary Engineer, New York: 

Where people are massed one thousand or more to an acre, 
the subject of sewerage disposal becomes a vital and crying prob- 
lem that demands the intelligent and earnest attention of every 
thoughtful person in the community. You cannot have plague 
spots in the Tenth Ward and not have Fifth Avenue directly or 
circuitously affected. 

The vault in the back yard of the tenement property is an 
evolution. It was introduced before there were public sewers, 
and when the cess-pool and midden were the accepted methods 
of sewerage disposal. These vaults were emptied at night and the 
contents carted through the streets. When sewers were intro- 
duced, the easy and palpable thing was to connect an overflow 
pipe with the vault and extend it to the sewer, thereby reducing 
the frequency of call on the expensive night cart. 

Then came the ingenious inventor of the school sink. This 
was considered a reform, and was permitted by the board of 
health of those days as an improvement on its predecessor, and 
it was an improvement. In construction it was, and is, an under- 
ground masonry vault, 10 or 12 feet long, about 3 feet wide and 
2 or 3 feet deep, with an iron trough at the bottom, sloping to 
an outlet pipe at one end, provided with a screen and an iron 
overflow stopper having a ring in the top, by which it could be 
lifted out. The liquid contents of the trough could overflow to 
the drain, but solid contents were retained. At the end of the 
trough opposite the outlet a valved water pipe was introduced, 
„ , (355) 
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having a flushing capacity about equal to one small basin faucet. 
Over the vault was built a row of wooden seats, either singly or 
back to back, with flimsy wooden partitions, roof shelter and 
doors dividing the structure into separate compartments, and 
offering what may be termed extreme public privacy. 

One of these structures served one tenement house, fre- 
quently containing from IOO to 150 tenants. The rule required 
at least one compartment for 1 5 tenants. These sanitary cabi- 
nets were located in the contracted back yard, usually at the 
bottom of a well formed by surrounding buildings from 5 to 7 
stories high. They were accessible to anyone from the street 
through the public hall of the tenement. They were without 
light at night and without heat in winter. There were no means 
to permit, and there was no intention to allow, individual users 
of these vaults to flush them. That was a duty and pleasure 
reserved for the janitress or care-taker of the building. In 
order to economize in the use of water, the vault was scheduled 
to be flushed once or twice a week, by lifting out the plug and 
turning on the little stream of water. A rake was usually em- 
ployed to stimulate the sluggish flow of the contents and re- 
move obstructing objects from the screen. This operation on 
a hot summer's day, after the vault had been long neglected, 
was a disgusting one. 

The proximity of these vaults to the back windows of the 
buildings, and to rooms where the family meals were prepared, 
offered a quick line of communication for flies, insects and ver- 
min. It was the best rapid-transit service New York has yet 
known, and left nothing necessary for completion but the under- 
taker and death certificate. 

This was the condition that existed in six or seven thousand 
instances in Greater New York when the Tenement House 
Commission of 1900 was appointed by the state legislature, 
with Mr. de Forest at the head and Mr. Veiller at his right 
hand. As one of the sanitary experts asked to serve by that 
commission, it was my task to examine and report on the sani- 
tary condition of tenement houses in the matter of drainage, 
water supply and plumbing. 

The method adopted of collecting and recording facts and 
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conditions is contained in the report of the commission. The 
examination disclosed the conditions already described. They 
were not unknown or unexpected. The reports of every pre- 
vious tenement-house commission had referred in unmistakable 
terms to the back-yard school sink and privy vault as filthy and 
degrading objects. They had called attention to the fact that 
it was unspeakable that young girls, children and women should 
have to visit by day and not infrequently by night these ex- 
posed and semi-public places. They had commented on the 
effect such usage must have on the delicacy, sensibility and 
morals of young girls and children. They had called attention 
successfully to the necessity of stopping further introduction of 
these back-yard toilets, and the introduction had been stopped 
many years before 1900; but they had not sufficiently empha- 
sized the number in which they still existed in the city nor had 
they advocated their removal. 

My examination of a good many of these places, from one 
end of the city to the other, convinced me that New York 
needed a surgical operation, and that 6,000 cancers were can- 
cers still, in spite of the fact that they were surrounded by the 
protecting charm and glamour of antiquity, vested rights and 
property interests. 

The recommendation was made that the new law require the 
absolute removal, root and branch, of the back-yard apology as 
it then existed, and that suitable and sanitary toilet accommo- 
dations within the buildings be required. If this were imprac- 
ticable in all instances, an option was suggested to permit the 
substitution of well-lighted, warmed and non-absorbent toilet 
buildings in the back-yards. The commission adopted these 
views on the subject and they were incorporated in the tene- 
ment-house act,' creating the tenement-house department, and 
giving a time limit for the removal of the nuisances. 

Property owners having back-yard toilets promptly opposed 
the reform, claiming interference with vested rights, confiscation 
of appliances installed under previous approval of public offi- 
cials, interference with property interests and hardship to inno- 
cent parties. Test suits brought in the lower courts and car- 
ried to the supreme courts of the state and nation resulted in 
sustaining the validity of the law. 
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The tenement-house department began a systematic campaign 
for the abolition of the back-yard vault ; Mr. Ball came on from 
Washington and took charge of the department devoted to im- 
proving the sanitary condition of old tenements, until he was 
called to new fields of larger activity in Chicago. I know of no 
one better able to deal with the problem than he. 

In conclusion, let me say to those of you who in official or 
other active capacity are confronted with the same problem in 
other cities, that you cannot be too firm or strenuous in opposing 
the introduction or continuance of the outdoor privy. In treat- 
ing the matter publicly, let me call your attention to the words 
of a distinguished and patriotic American, at a time of conflict 
over a great question of principle involving property rights, 
vested interests and rooted custom. He said : " I will be as harsh 
as truth and uncompromising as justice. On this subject I do 
not wish to speak or write with moderation. I will not equivo- 
cate ; I will not excuse ; I will not retract a single inch and I 
will be heard." 

Mr. William R. Belknap, Louisville, Ky. : 

Louisville is not quite half so large as Baltimore, and we have 
just spent $4,000,000 under special appropriation for the con- 
struction of sewers to supplement our old sewer system. Most 
of the houses, in the interior of the town at least, can be con- 
nected with sewers, so that those who desire can have the waste 
carried off in that way. But the trouble is that we have a large 
poor population to deal with. Out of the total, which may be 
estimated at 240,000, one-fifth are negroes. These have to be 
provided for and housed as other people are, and we have to give 
them the same protection against disease which other people 
enjoy. There is this distinction, that colored people are ex- 
pected to use privies in the back yard, while the whites use 
toilets in houses, and that distinction is likely to be main- 
tained. Now, we wish we had all of our houses with water con- 
nection ; as it is, a great many houses of the poor, and partic- 
ularly of the negroes, have no water connection at all for drink- 
ing, washing or flushing. So what is the use of talking about a 
water-closet when you have no water to flush it with ? 
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Granted that the privies in the back yards are unsightly and 
unsanitary — what is the first step that we can take to render 
them more sanitary? That is the question which concerns us 
in Louisville. We want to know whether there is a certain 
depth to which they may be excavated with least probability of 
contaminating the adjacent soil, and whether there are methods 
of cleansing more desirable than others. Those practical ques- 
tions are the ones I should like to hear discussed. We cannot 
put water closets in all these small, cheaply-built houses of the 
poor. It would unquestionably be a great thing for the 
plumber, and we have him with us in his organization, which 
makes it expensive to establish such a connection. But if we 
have no connection for wash-stands, it is hardly to be expected 
that we should begin with water closets. Many of the tenants 
would not know how to use them so as to keep them clean. 

It is an important subject which we should like to take up for 
the benefit of our poorer population. We wish we had all of 
these noisome and noxious privies removed, but how can this 
be brought about as long as we have a large population which 
can only pay $8 and $9 a month rent for a cottage ? 

Mrs. George H. Gray, Louisville, Ky. : 

The new tenement-house law in Louisville provides for water 
supply as well as the water-closet supply in tenements, but, of 
course, that does not touch the small cottage, and as Louisville 
has a great many of those we come right back to the discussion 
that we were having this afternoon, as to whether you are going 
to leave out all these small family houses, and the one and two- 
family houses, because our tenement-house law takes in only 
three-family houses. 

The President : 

It is gratifying to have so many persons from so many parts 
of the country take part in the discussion. It illustrates what 
we have begun to feel here, the national character of this 
movement. 
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Mr. Veiller: 

It seems to me that we touched to-night upon the biggest 
problem that we have to face in our campaign for reform. Mr. 
Ball has given you some idea of the tremendous scope of this 
evil. It is the most serious evil to the health and welfare of the 
community and at the same time one of the most difficult evils 
to overcome, because you have to attack vested interests, and 
you make people spend large sums of money. I agree with 
what Mr. Ball says. I believe we are not civilized until we wipe 
out every one of these evils in our cities. But there is a great 
message of hope in this, and one that you can give to the whole 
United States — you are absolutely sure of your position legally. 
New York has tested that out for the whole country and for all 
time in a case which went to the United States Supreme Court. 
There you have a decision which makes your position impreg- 
nable. You must find out how many privies you have in your 
community and compel their removal within a reasonable time, 
and the substitution of water closets established inside the 
building. 

I could not help thinking, when Mr. Magruder told us that 
they would have connections about 191 4, what was meant by 
connections made. I fear it meant that existing privy vaults 
were going to be sewer connected. The school sink is very 
little better than the privy vault ; you will always have a trans- 
mission of disease, no matter whether connected or not, you will 
have all the disadvantages of making people go down three or 
four flights of stairs in all kinds of weather, day and night ; you 
will have all the evils of the privy vault, except soil contamina- 
tion. Therefore the only thing to do is, as Mr. Webster says, 
to remove your cancers, perform a surgical operation. 

Nothing else is so important, and if the National Housing 
Association did nothing else in the next five years except to 
campaign against the privy vault throughout the whole United 
States, I for one should feel that it was justifying its existence. 

Mr. Virgil G. Marani, Building Inspector, Cleveland: 

It was my good fortune, as a practising engineer in Canada, 
to put in sewer systems throughout the smaller cities of Ontario, 
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and one was in the city of Bradford, a place of 18,000 or 
19,000 inhabitants. We found that the aldermen there 
would not stand for drastic measures but rather preferred 
gradual elimination; that is, when a house required repair, or 
had to be remodeled, this was the time when the city insisted 
upon the correction of the privy evil, and pending such correc- 
tion, which took time, certain fixed rules were adopted follow- 
ing the custom of the Germans, who have made a great success 
in the handling of dry earth closets. I have seen dry earth 
closets, both in this country and Canada, but have never seen a 
typically constructed or operated dry earth closet as they have 
them in Germany. There they always insist upon a certain 
quantity and quality of dry earth. It is absolutely essential 
that a proper quantity and the proper kind of earth shall be 
used in these closets, and when this is properly carried out they 
are practically inoffensive. They collect the excrement from 
these houses and putting it into a rotary converter, add a small 
percentage of sawdust, put it through a compressor and convert 
it into briquettes, which they sell as material for lighting fires. 
These briquettes look like little blocks of peat, and they are of 
slow combustion when used in a proper way. We are behind 
the times in these things, as we are in the method of burying 
our dead, which is a matter of sentiment entirely ; cremation 
is the proper thing. Living in congested conditions, we are 
utilizing valuable land for the disposal of our dead. 

In regard to laws, it is one thing to write a law and another 
to enforce it, and that is the great mistake that is made in 
writing a tenement-house or any other code ; for the man who 
writes it, never having to enforce h, assumes that after it has be- 
come a law it is a comparatively easy thing to let building in- 
spectors enforce it. In Cleveland I have 1,184 laws in the 
building code, and I am not able to enforce more than half of 
them ; the others might as well never have been written. If 
these legislators, these senators or members of the house of 
representatives where these laws are initiated, would just back 
their laws a little more strongly, and also strengthen them with 
a law forcing the aldermanic or councilmanic bodies of the 
cities to provide the board of health and the building inspectors 
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of each city with a proper number of men to enforce those laws, 
it would be an entirely different thing, but they stop at the very 
point where they ought to go on. I think there are about 1 ,986 
building operations going on in Cleveland now, and there are 
seventeen inspectors covering forty-seven miles of territory. It 
makes a farce out of the whole situation; it is ridiculous. 
What you do is only a sham ; you feel that you are not doing 
your duty because you cannot enforce those laws. Yet nothing 
is said so long as everything is going along all right ; but let a 
man lose a contract by a few dollars so that he doesn't feel very 
much pleased over it, and he makes up his mind that he is going 
to watch that building. Sooner or later the opportunity comes, 
and he goes down to the building department and says : " Why 
don't you enforce the building laws ? That building being con- 
structed does not conform to the laws." When an investigation 
is made, he says that there is a joist that sticks out four inches 
where it ought not to, or it does not stick out four inches where 
it ought to, and by actual measurement it sticks out three inches 
and three-quarters. So we have conditions arising that cause 
continuous perplexity to the building inspector and his officers, 
assistants and officials, conditions that make them feel disheart- 
ened and disgusted. Let this commission urge the making of 
a few sensible laws which can be enforced, and let it also back 
up those laws with further regulation that shall compel the cities 
to lay aside politics and help their health department and in- 
spection department by giving them a proper staff to enforce 
properly what they have to enforce. 

Mr. MAGRUDER : 

I wish to say that in Baltimore the law requires thirty days' 
notice to be given to each property owner, not only to make the 
connections that I have described, but also to clean the privy 
vaults and to fill them up with pure soil. 
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